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ABSTRACT 



This comparative study deals specifically with the 
teachings of literature to Spanish and English classes in secondary 
schools. It is designed to assist foreign language teachers develop 
skills in the preparation of instructional materials and improve 
their teaching methods. Four chapters include: (1) definition and 

relevance of literature, (2) selection and organization of material, 
(3) approaches to specific works, and (4) research needs. Emphasis is 
placed on examining the structural development of three English 
literature texts and four Spanish texts in terms of the overall 
organization of material following a particular literary theory, 
genres used, length of selections, and periods represented. A 
bibliography is included. (RL) 
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CHAPTER I 



DEFINITION AND RELEVANCE OF LITERATURE 

The teaching of English and Spanish have certain*"*** 
characteristics in common. Both English and Spanish are 
languages; and instruction in either subject will naturally 
involve the skills of listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing. These skills will, of necessity, receive a dif- 
ferent emphasis in the foreign language classroom. The 
secondary English student brings with him a native back- 
ground in these fundamental skills while the first-year 
Spanish student must start from the beginning with these 
basics. A student's background in English, however, will 
to a certain degree have an effect upon his foreign lan- 
guage study. It is the purpose of this paper to deal spe- 
cifically with the teaching of literature to secondary 
Spanish and English classes. Hopefully, by a comparison of 
these two distinct teaching challenges, some insights will 
be presented to aid the high school foreign language 
teacher . 

The first chapter defines literature and determines 
its status in high school English and Spanish programs. 

In the second chapter some current high school texts for 
twelfth— grade English and Spanish classes are used as a 



concrete basis for comparison of the selection and organi- 
zation of material. Again, using the textbooks for a frame 
of reference, approaches to specific works are considered 
in the third chapter . 



Definition of Literature 

Perhaps the most basic question of all and one of 
the most difficult to answer is "What is literature?" Al- 
though it is not the purpose of this paper to present an 
involved discussion of this question, a general definition 
of literature and its function needs to be set forth. 

Wellek and Warren propose that "the term 'literature* seems 
best if we limit it to the art of literature, that is, to 
imaginative literature."^ In so doing, they exclude his- 
tory, philosophy, essays and other types of nonfiction. 

It seems, however, best to consider as literature only 
works in which the aesthetic function is dominant, 
while we can recognize’ that there are aesthetic ele- 
ments, such as style and composition, in works which 
have a completely different, non— aesthetic purpose, 
such as scientific treatises, philosophical disserta- 
tions, political pamphlets, sermons. 2 

As far as the function of literature is concerned, 
the authors conclude: 



^Rend Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Litera- 
ture (3rd ed.; New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., 

1956), p. 22. 

2 

Ibid . , p. 25. 



In answer to our question, it is probable that all 
art is 'sweet' and 'useful' to its appropriate users: 

. that what it articulates is superior to their own 
self— induced reverie or reflection; that it gives 
them pleasure by the skill with which it articulates 
what they take to be something like their own reverie 
or reflection and by the release they experience 
through this articulation. 3 

Certainly many have disagreed with Wellek and 
Warren's exclusion of nonfiction from literature. The im- 
portant issue, however, is for each teacher to understand 
and adopt a personal definition of literature. In order 
to develop a coherent program for the study of literature, 
a basic understanding of the nature and function of litera 
ture must exist. Whether a teacher chooses to include the 
essay as an example of literature or not, she should be 
certain why she did so. 

The particular definition of literature that a 
teacher evolves will directly affect the whole manner in 
which she presents a literature course. This is true for 
either the teacher of a foreign language literature or of 
a native language literature. The entire realm of the 
selection of material for study, the literary approach 
involved, the manner of discussion, will all be affected 
by what the teacher considers as literature and its 
purpose. This is not to say that para-literary material 



Ibid . 



31 . 



will necessarily be excluded from the program; it will just 
be seen in a different category and with a different func- 
tion than true literature. 

As will be discussed later in this chapter, all 
selections for study in the foreign language class , whether 
true literature or not, will be subordinate to the teach- 
ing of the language itself. This does not, however, pre- 
clude defining literature and its function. 

i 

The Status of Literature in English Studies 

There seem to be several areas of concern for the 
modern high school English teacher. One broad area is 
language, which can be broken down into various aspects 
such as usage, grammar, lexicography, phonology, history, 
dialectology, and semantics. ^ A second area concerns the 
basic skills of communication — listening, speaking, read- 
ing, writing. The popular arts, radio, television, and 
film, are a relatively recent field to explore. Finally, 
the study of literature is a major concern for the English 
teacher. Although the same amount of class time is not 
spent on every area of study, each one is important in 
itself and has its place in the overall English program. 

^Walter Loban, Margaret Ryan, and James R. Squire, 
Teaching Language and Literature (2nd ed. ; New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., 1961), p. 78. 



The Squire and Applebee Study, a recent survey 
conducted on several high schools with reputedly excellent 
English programs , revealed some interesting statistics . 

The Study found that 

the teaching of literature is emphasized in the high 
schools [of the Study] 52.2 percent of the time, more 
than all other aspects of English combined. In con- 
trast, only 13.5 percent is devoted to language and 
15.7 percent to composition, while the other aspects 
of English receive even less attention. ^ 

It seems clear that within these schools, as is likely in 
many other high schools,, the teaching of literature re- 
ceives a major emphasis. Most of the basic skills are 
developed around and are subordinate to the study of lit- 
erature. 

There can be many reasons for the study of lit- 
erature. Loban , Ryan, and Squire list "at least three 
major goals — self-understanding , imaginative illumination, 
and a balanced perspective on life.” ® A student should be 
able to better understand his own personality and the rea- 
sons behind much of his behavior by reading about experi- 
ences similar to his own. He should also develop an 
appreciation for the sheer beauty and artistry of different 



5 James R. Squire and Roger K. Applebee, High 
School English Instruction Today (New York: Appleton- 

Century-Crof ts , 1968) , p. 41. 

^Loban, Teaching Language and Literature , p. 438. 



literary genres. Finally, through literature, he could 
discover the significant differences between his own 
character and way of life and those of other individuals 
throughout time. "The role of the teacher of literature 
is clear: to help young people find meaning and experi- 

ence in literary works; to help them develop appreciation 
for literary form."^ 

In the Squire and Applebee Study, however, there 
proved to be no common set of objectives for the teaching 
of literature. "Despite their obvious commitment to lit- 
erature, teachers of English seem to have reached no clear 

8 

consensus about the objectives of the program. " The 
approaches to literary study varied accordingly, with 
major emphasis on the ideas in literature and on literary 
history.® Analytical studies of .the literature selections 
were not common.^-® "Observers found, however, that the 
depth and quality of each class * s experience with litera- 
ture is of more importance than any pattern of organiza- 
tion and emphasis . 



^ Ibid . , p. 442. 

^Squire, High School English Instruction Today, 

p. 94. 

9 Ibid . 

10 Ibid. , p. 106. 
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Ibid . , p. .95 



The final conclusions of the Squire and Applebee 
Study showed the need for a more controlled learning se- 
quence. "Even in the better programs observers reported 
a disturbing lack of sequence and structure in the Eng- 
lish curriculum .”12 in order to avoid repetition at each 
grade level and to provide for a continually developing 
learning situation, some type of overall plan is needed. 
Whatever type plan is adopted should be done so by the 
teachers of the school or system. Current textbooks, as 
recent research has shown, do not provide a good example 
of a planned learning sequence. "Such books are prepared 
to assist not to control teachers."^ 

The Status of Literature in Spanish Studies 

The basic concern -of the. audio-lingual method, the 
most popular method of foreign language teaching today, 
is acquiring the skills of listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing. The skills are to be taught in this order, 
but all four are to be developed. A second concern is an 
acquaintance with the culture of the speakers of the 
foreign language. ^ These seem to be the most widely held 

3- 2 Ibid . , p. 247. 

^Loban, Teaching Language and Literature , p. 679. 

^Wilga $j. Rivers, Teaching Foreign-Language Skills 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968), p. 44. 



beliefs concerning the' teaching of a foreign language 
audio- 1 ingually . 

Literature has long served a dual purpose in the 
foreign language classroom. One purpose is to provide 
material with which to practice the skill of reading, and 
the other is to give the student a firsthand knowledge of 
the literature of the foreign culture. Whether litera- 
ture should be used at all to develop the reading skill 
is a highly debatable question. 

... it is possible to say that "literature" is far * 
from being the only way to teach language in the ele- 
mentary stage, and, furthermore, that it is probably 
the least efficient way of teaching the fundamental 
skills. 15 

Whether or not literature can be taught as literature also 
depends upon the stage of development of the four basic 
skills; otherwise " . . . the study of a foreign literature 

becomes trivial, unrewarding , and devoid of humanistic 
content . " 15 



Why, then, should literature be a part of the 
foreign language program? The humanistic aspect of lit- 
erature, the personal, aesthetic experience one can have 



15 Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages . Reports of the Working Committees , 
Thomas F. Bird, ed. (Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta 

Company, 1967), p. 59. (Hereinafter referred to as North - 
east Conference Reports .) 

16 Ibid. , p. 101, 



with literature , is perhaps the key reason for the study 
of literature. The cultural aspect also cannot be over- 
looked . 

Great literature directly evidences some of the sub- 
lime heights to which a people is capable of rising on 
occasion. Literature in fact embodies much of the 
excellent in a culture, and gives it its most articu- 
late form. 17 

Hill further comments upon why literature should be studied. 

The answer is that one cannot learn a- language :merely 
by learning its forms — one must learn what is said in 
the language as well. Literature, offering as it does, 
one of the great and inclusive models of the culture 
which produced it , is an indispensable way of acquir- 
ing insight into that culture. Furthermore , it gives 
insight not into merely unimportant externals like 
whether people eat with forks or chop-sticks , but 
also into something much deeper , the pattern of what 
is regarded as good and bad — the pattern of values. 
Without deep and intimate knowledge of the othe? ' speak- 
er's culture, communication will not take place. 18 

Thus , literature does deserve a place in the foreign 
language curriculum. But it must be remembered that teach- 
ing language is the primary objective with the study of 
literature as an enjoyable complement. 

We believe that as language teachers we must concern 
ourselves primarily with language achievement ; as 
humanists , we have the responsibility of acquainting 
students with literature . whenever it can be done with- 
out compromising our linguistic objectives and with a 



l^Howard L. Nostrand, "Literature in the Describ- 
ing of a Literate Culture,” French Review , December, 1963, 
p. 148. 



•^Archibald a. Hill, "Essays in Literary Analysis 
Cunpublished collection of essays , University of Texas at 
Austin, 1965), p. 76. 



full understanding of the nature and function of lit- 
erature and the limitations within which it can be 
pleasurably experienced. l® 

Where does literature fit into the overall scheme 
of the teaching of reading? The Scherer Plan, set forth 
in the 1963 Northeast Conference Reports , provides a sys- 
tematic outline for the teaching of "reading for meaning." 

In addition to reading with full comprehension and 
maximum direct association at every step of the long 
process , the student must gradually come to appreciate 
the subtler elements of style, that is, the music of 
the language, the tone, the color, the rhythm. He 
must become aware of literary trends or- movements, 
historical significance, and cultural uniqueness. In 
short , he must eventually be able to sense cultural 
meaning. The justification for training to read for- 
eign literatures rests on more than the acquisition of 
great ideas , for a great idea is by its very nature 
likely to be panhuman and can be translated into any 
language to whose culture it is or can become relevant. 
It is the manner of communication of ideas , great or 
small, that defies translation and becomes the final 
objective in reading for meaning. 20 

One of the most difficult phases iri the audio- 
lingual method is the transition from the neatly controlled 
learning situation to the reality of random grammar and 
vocabulary. Not only must the student cope with a myriad 
of new words and structures, however; he must also face the 



^ Northeast Conference Reports , 1967, p. 77. 

2Q Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages. Reports of the Working Committees , William F. 
Bottiglia , ed. (Manchester, New Hampshire i Lew A. Cummings 
Company, Inc., 1963) , p. 24. (Hereinafter referred to as 
Northeast Conference Reports .) 



highly imaginative and creative language of literature, 
so. different from the everyday speech of elementary dia- 
logues. 

The domain of reading for meaning, then, is the transi- 
, tional period which extends from the punctuation mark 
after the last line of recombination reading to the 
first unedited title the student selects for the happy 
purpose of satisfying the urge to read for pleasure or 
the urge to investigate, or both. 21 

The Scherer Plan outlines five reading stages 
through which the foreign language student should pass 
during a four-year high .school sequence. 22 in Reading 
Stage I (ninth grade) the student, after a certain period 
of pre-reading instruction, reads materials he has pre- 
viously mastered audio-lingually . In Reading Stage II 
(also ninth grade) , the student is exposed to recombina- 
tion readings using' familiar vocabulary and grammar in 
different arrangements. Constructed reading materials 
using new vocabulary and grammatical structures are intro- 
duced in Reading Stage III (ninth and tenth grades) . In 
Reading Stage IV (eleventh and twelfth grades) , the stu- 
dent reads adapted and/or edited selections from the for- 
eign literature. "Liberated reading," Reading Stage V, 
is reached "... when the student can take an unglossed, • 

23- ibid . , p. 25. 

22 Ibid. , pp. 25-26. 
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unadapted book of normal difficulty off the library shelf 
and read it for meaning. 

Two factors need to be considered. First, it is 
quite probable that the high school student in a four-year 
program will not reach the level of liberated reading. 

The 1967 Northeast Conference Reports sets five years as 
the minimum time requirement.^ A second factor to con- 
sider is the level of vocabulary and grammatical control 
needed to begin liberated reading. 

Reading for meaning is the terminal behavior we wish 
to attain. We shall venture the conjecture that, in 
addition to at least a passive control of the grammar, 
a recognition ability of four to five thousand basic 
and useful stems is required to make liberated read- 
ing possible. 25 

Whether this control is sufficient to allow a student to 
read unglossed, unedited material is unlikely. 26 

Even though the high school foreign language stu- 
dent may never reach liberated reading, he cannot be denied 
the experience that literature in a second language can 
offer. "Acquaintance, that is, a casual but still pleas- 
ing experience, is a valuable and defensible part of the 

23 jbjd . , p. 26. 

^ Northeast Conference Reports , 1967, p. 76. 
25 flortheast Conference Reports , 1963, p. 26. 
26 uprtheast Conference Reports , 1967, p. 41. 
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foreign language curriculum which precedes liberated read- 
ing. 1,27 To what degree this acquaintance will be depends 
upon several factors including the student's control of 
the four basic foreign language skills, his background in 
English, and his maturity. 

Comparison of the Two Subjects 

What then can be said about the status of litera- 
ture in English classes and in Spanish classes? Obviously, 
the study of literature is a major concern of the high 
school English class. In the Spanish classroom, a true 
study of literature can also take place; but it is subordi- 
nate to the development of the four basic language skills. 
As far as the reasons for teaching literature are con- 
cerned, both English and Spanish offer basically the same 
ideals — a personal confrontation with the selection, an 
understanding of why and how the selection functions as 
a work of art, and a realization of the universal and cul- 
tural qualities of the work. The degree to which a lit- 
erary work can be experienced will depend upon the capa- 
bilities and maturity of the individual class. 

The key difference, perhaps, rests with the fact 
that the student of English literature is so much more 



• / 



27 Ibid 



p. 101 
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advanced, not only in his grasp of the language, but also 
in- his saturation in the culture. The student of Spanish 
literature , in addition to studying literature for its 
own sake, must also be concerned with expanding his ele- 
mentary knowledge of the basic language skills and with 
familiarizing himself with the foreign culture. The many 
cultural allusions, which give a literature its distinc- 
tive cultural flavor, will have no meaning for the non- 
native speaker unless he is taught their significances. 



O 
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CHAPTER II 



SELECTION AND ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL 

The first chapter dealt with literature and its 
status in high school English and Spanish programs. In 
this chapter three twelfth-grade English literature texts 
and four advanced level Spanish texts will be compared. 

The main points of comparison will be the literary ap- 
proach of the texts, the genres presented, the length of 
the selections, and the periods and movements represented. 
Adapted works and outside reading will be additional fac- 
tors discussed. Finally, general outlines for the selec- 
tion of literary material will be suggested. 

The English textbooks used are Adventures in 
English Literature (Harcourt, 1958), England in Literature 
(Scott, Foresman, 1968), and England and the World (Holt, 

1956) . The Spanish texts are Del Solar Hispanico (Holt, 

1957) , A-LM Spanish Level Four (Harcourt, 1965) , Galeria 
Hispanica (McGraw-Hill, 19-65), and Tesoro Hispanico 
(McGraw-Hill, 1968) . 

Approach 

The overall organization of a textbook generally 
follows a particular literary theory which the authors , 



I 
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'either implicitly or explicitly, set forth. M. H. Abrams 
has outlined four key factors that can be considered in an 
analysis of literary theory.^ He presents a triangle with 
the art work in the center; the three points of the tri- 
angle represent the artist, the audience, and the universe. 



author 




audience 



Although these are not rigid divisions , a literary theory 
will have a tendency to either emphasize the work itself 

or will lean toward one of the three aspects of the 

. 2 
points of the triangle. 



^M. H. Abrams, The Mirror and the Lamp : 

Romantic Theory and the Critical Tradition (New York; 

W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1958), p. 6. (Hereinafter 
referred to as Critical Tradition . ) 

^Carol Hardgrave has written a thesis in which she 
discusses in depth these four basic theories and their 
pedagogical implications . She then analyzes several 
ninth through twelfth grade series of English texts ac- 
cording to their literary theories. 
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